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Man Can Not Stand Alone 


HERE IS AN OLD SAYING, “Man is a law unto himself.” In some respects it is one of the most 

misleading observations that could be made regarding human life. It expresses an attitude 
that lies at the bottom of many of the troubles that beset us today. It is an unfortunate concept, to say 
the least, from a social or ethical point of view. Further, regrettably, the belief has invaded other 
fields than manners and conduct and has crept into much of our scientific thinking. It helps to sus- 
tain the powerful school of thought that science, or, more especially, the technologies that science 
has developed, can in themselves provide the solutions for many of our present-day problems. Pri- 
mary among these are adequacy of resources to sustain not only our way of life, but life itself. For the 
moment the physicist, the chemist, or the engineer is in the driver’s seat and the voice of the biologist 
or zoologist is scarcely heard. In the end biological principles must be acknowledged in our human 
affairs because man is irrevocably a part of his natural environment. Unless we recognize the laws 
that operate the economy of nature we will so injure the productive capacity of the earth that we 
shall come to a dead-end street. 

One of the most evident principles of biology is that which deals with the impact of population 
growth within any given region, whether it be a nation or whether it be the world as a whole. 
Imbalances between populations and natural resources obviously create social and political tensions, 
and to them, I believe, can be traced in large part today’s terrific social tensions, present wars and 
threats of greater wars. 

It might be observed that while the United Nations last year held a world-wide conference on 
resources, it has not as yet held such a conference on population problems. You can’t get the 
whole answer if you are just dealing with fractions. 

Every cultural institution is involved in one way or another in the present maelstrom of conflicting 
human interests. In these times there are no happy, isolated enchanted islands. As one of the lead- 
ing institutions expressing nature and its principles we have a special job to do both in public 
service and in encouraging a better understanding of man’s relationship with the world around him. 
I might point out that in a world devoid of other living creatures — from protozoa to whales — man, 
himself would die. This is another kind of principle of relativity —the relatedness of all living 
things. Let’s get over the idea that man is a law unto himself. 


Donita Osborn — 
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“Panchita” is probably the first Mountain Tapir ex- 
hibited in the New World, and perhaps anywhere. 
She is still a young animal, said to be about two 
and a half years old. The bare skin around her 
feet is one characteristic of this particular species. 


The 


MOUVTALY TAPTT 


in the Bronx Zoo 


By LEE S. CRANDALL 


4 Ream SEEMS TO BE no consistent pattern for 
the acquiring of animal rarities. Some come 
as the result of elaborate plans — for example, the 
Congo Peacock, the Okapi and the Mountain 
Gorilla from the Belgian Congo. On the other 
hand, a small box, arriving unheralded from 
Central America by air, contained an animal said 
to be a fox but which proved to be the second 
living Yapock or Water Opossum to be recorded 
in captivity. We sent Charles and Emy Cordier 
to Ecuador in 1949-1950 for Umbrella Birds, 
Cocks-of-the-Rock, hummingbirds and a Moun- 
tain Tapir. Elaborate plans again — but not en- 
tirely successful, for the Cordiers brought us the 
birds but no tapir. But that story has now 
achieved a happy ending. 

In the midst of his many Ecuadorian activities, 
Charles never ceased his search for a_tapir. 
Rumors flew but no tapir materialized. Adver- 
tisements in the Quito newspapers produced no 
better result. Then, almost at the moment of 
departure, there came a report of a tapir living 
as a village pet in a hamlet called Borja, sixty 
miles to the east of Quito at an elevation of about 
6,000 feet. It was too late for Charles to travel 
so far and the efforts of an intermediary resulted 
only in a rise in the asking price so astronomical 
that negotiations were abruptly dropped. 

At the flying field, as Charles was about to 
take off with his hard-won cargo, he told the 
tale to Rolf Blomberg, a Swedish explorer resi- 
dent in Quito, giving him a free hand to continue 
if he could. Failing to accomplish the purchase 
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The gray-blanketed Malay Tapir is the most spectacu- 
lar of them all, and the only tapir in the Old World. 


The South American Tapir comes from swampy low- 
land jungles. It is the one most often seen in captivity. 


Baird’s Tapir is sometimes called the Giant Tapir, for 
if attains a weight of 600 pounds or more. It is rare. 


through the channels established by Charles, 
Mr. Blomberg set out for Borja, found the tapir 
as reported and was able to buy it on a reasonable 
basis. 

“Panchita,” as the villagers called the animal, 
had been captured higher up the Andean range 
while still in her striped and spotted coat of tapir 
infancy. Cared for by a woman of the village 
until she became independent, Panchita had al- 
ways wandered where she would, petted and 
pampered by all. Now, at the reputed age of 
two and one-half years, she faced, for the first 
time, the indignity of a crate. For several days, 
willing hands bore their burden up the steep 
mountain trails to the main road, where Mr. 
Blomberg waited with a car to carry her to Quito. 

When word of Panchita’s safe arrival in Quito 
first reached us, we found ourselves in a quan- 
dary. Mr. Blomberg was sure he had a Mountain 
Tapir. With due respect to his opinion, so little 
is known of this almost fabulous animal, and 
descriptions of its external characters are so con- 
fusing, that it was difficult for us to decide 
whether or not to order the tapir to be shipped 
to New York. Charles had learned that the 
natives of Borja had reported the “brown” or 
Lowland Tapir as living just below them and 
the “black” one just above. A mistake might 
easily have been made by Mr. Blomberg, in all 
innocence. We hesitated a few days, and then 
came a letter from Quito with three tiny photo- 
graphs. They resolved our indecision; Panchita 
might not be a Mountain Tapir, but she was cer- 
tainly unlike any other tapir we knew about. A 
telegram was dispatched and Panchita was soon 
on her way north by airplane. 

Her arrival naturally climaxed a period of in- 
terest and mounting excitement. It all ended 
when her crate was adjusted to the entrance of a 
stall at the Elephant House and the slide was 
slowly lifted. Cautiously, Panchita put forth her 
head and our doubts were ended. No tapir with 
a head like that had ever been seen here before. 

Slowly, Panchita stepped into the stall and re- 
vealed tapir characters in accord with those seen 
at first glimpse. Her body is clothed with dense, 
matted hair, blackish-brown in color, while her 
head to its junction with the neck is of a paler 
hue. Individual hairs from the back are ap- 
proximately an inch long, most of them with 
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Roads on the east slope of the 
Andes are “passable’’ — and 
that is about all that can be said 
for them. Our Mountain Tapir 
was carried from the village of 
Borja to this road, and thence by 
automobile fo the Quito airfield. 


Quite different from the hair of other tapirs is tha 
and rather sparse. This is a section of the mid-back. “Panchita.” If is dense and matted, really ki 


A close-up view of the forefeet of the Mountain Tapir A double patch of bare skin on the rump, divided 


clearly shows light areas of bare skin above the foes. a line of hair, is reported to be typical of this ta 


one or two kinks. The white fringe at the ear 
tips, present in all tapirs, is especially conspicu- 
ous in Panchita, because of the length and den- 
sity of the hair. Perhaps Panchita’s most noticeable 
color feature is the broad white band, nearly an 
inch wide, that extends entirely around both lips. 
To make the description complete, there is a 
half-inch ring of bare whitish skin above the 
toes all around, the “face” profile is definitely 
convex, there is no crest between the ears and no 
hairy mane upon the nape. Also, the eyes are 
pale brown — not blue, as often stated. Finally, 
her weight, at the reputed age of two and one- 
half years, was 223 pounds. 

There are other tapirs in the world, of course, 
besides the Mountain. In our Buttetin for 
March-April, 1929, there appeared a piece by 
Dr. Hornaday, called, “Tapirs, So Far As 
Known.” In it, the author refers to what he con- 
sidered to be the “four real species of tapirs’— 
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the black, gray-blanketed Malay Tapir (Tapirus 
indicus) from the Malay Peninsula; the South 
American, or Lowland, Tapir (Tapirus terrestris), 
found in the swampy lowland jungles of tropical 
South America; Baird’s Tapir (Tapirella bairdi) 
of Central America; and Dow’s Tapir, now con- 
sidered to be identical with Baird’s. There is no 
mention of the Mountain, Andean, Woolly, 
Hairy or Roulin’s Tapir (Tapirus roulini), all of 
which names have been applied to the species 
represented by Panchita. This omission did not 
occur because the animal was unknown to Dr. 
Hornaday, but because its status was so uncertain 
and confused that, presumably, it did not appear 
to warrant inclusion. 

The central theme of Dr. Hornaday’s account 


Besides her eagerness for an apple (held just out 
of reach), this picture shows ‘“‘Panchita’s’’ white 
lips, white ear-tips, and lightness of her head. 
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was the arrival, in 1923, of a young Baird’s ‘Tapir 
which, he states, was the first ever seen alive in 
this country. That was nearly 28 years ago and 
while Baird’s Tapir is still not a common animal, 
it is represented at this moment in several Ameri- 
can zoos, including our own. 

Now, after 28 years, the Mountain Tapir, in 
the person of young Panchita, replaces Baird's 
as the rarest tapir in captivity. We cannot equal 
Dr. Hornaday’s confident statement in regard 
to his Baird’s and say that Panchita is the first 
Mountain Tapir to be seen alive in this country. 
But we are able to say that if there has been 
another, either here or in Europe, we do not 
know of it. 

The Mountain Tapir has run an interesting 
course in the annals of zoology. In 1829, the great 
French naturalist, Cuvier, printed in Annales des 
Sciences Naturelle a report on a letter from M. 
Roulin, describing what appeared to be a new 
species of tapir, which he had discovered in the 
area of Bogota. The description given by M. 
Roulin checks very well against the external 
characters of Panchita, even to a bare space at 
each side of the rump, separated by a thin line 
of hair. A later author reported that he had been 
assured by natives that this hairless area was 
caused by abrasion incurred in sliding down the 
steep mountain sides! 


G eneral Curator Crandall 

was undecided about buy- 

ing the tapir that was offered us in Ecuador 
until these three small photographs arrived, 
with the explanation that they had been 
taken in the native village of Borja, where 
‘“Panchita” had been hand-reared. It was 
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In 1878, a tapir believed to be Tapirus roulini 
was received by the London Zoo and a drawing 
of it was reproduced in the Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society of that year. However, this 
drawing obviously is not representative of roulini, 
and in 1929 Major Flower’ relegated it to the 
synonomy of the South American Tapir, thus in- 
validating the only captivity record for the Moun- 
tain Tapir that we have been able to find. 

The status of the Mountain Tapir in museum 
collections is little better, very few institutions 
being so fortunate as to possess either skins or 
skeletons. Knowledge of the life habits of the 
animal is scant. It is known to exist in the 
Andes in both Colombia and Ecuador and there 
is a possibility that it may live also in northern 
Peru. It inhabits only the high cordillera and is 
said to range from 7,000 to 13,000 feet. When 
Charles Cordier was in the mountains northeast 
of Quito, above tree line at 14,000 feet, the 
natives pointed to a small projection of cover, 
saying they had once seen a black tapir there. 
With a range so difficult and a population so 
obviously sparse, it is easy to understand why col- 
lecting expeditions have repeatedly failed to find 
the Mountain Tapir. Also, why Panchita is 


numbered among our great rarities. 


1 List of the Vertebrate Animals Exhibited in the Gardens of the 
Zoological Society of London. Vol. I, Mammals. 


obvious even in such tiny pic- 

tures that the animal’s coat 
and the concave shape of its “‘face’’ were 
quite different from those of the rather com- 
mon South American Tapir. Apparently both 
the Mountain and the South American Tapirs 
are found in the neighborhood of Borja. 
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Tiger Snakes and literally mil- 
lions of frogs inhabit the low- 
lands of the Murray River. The 


— Where Venomous Snake Sieeor sperpagtetn 
Photographs by the Author. 


Meets Carnivorous Frog 


By DAVID FLEAY 


| a THE RAINY SEASONS along the great waterway —_ booming chorus swells to a deafening symphony 
of the Murray River in Victoria, with its many __ in the marshes and there are clammy amphibians 
overflows, billabongs and spreading swamps, overhead, underfoot and even in one’s blankets. 
venomous snakes and frogs are co-dwellers in Usually only the turning of bark or fallen limbs, 
teeming millions. or the splitting of hollow logs, reveal theit damp 

By day the frogs are seldom obvious except in and safe retreats from the sun and the eyes of 
the spring breeding time and then their roaring, feathered stalkers. But at night they hop quietly 
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forth and sit with pop-eyes ever alert; their pulsat- 
ing throats are the only sign of life in an other- 
wise sphinx-like pose as they wait to flick light- 
ning-fast tongues at unwary. insects. 

The venomous Tiger Snake, Notechis scutatus, 
and the Black Snake, Pseudechis porphyriacus, of 
this region are dependent on the frogs for their 
food, and thus the drought years when the frogs 
shrink in number by estivating in the lowermost 
“basements” and failing to reproduce normally 
are reflected in the rapid dying out of vast num- 
bers of snakes. A current example is provided by 

sthe famed Moira Lakes of the Murray River 
above Echuca, Victoria — once the dread of tim- 
orous duck shooters — which have not yet re- 
covered in a “snake-sense” from the drought years 
of the late 1930’s and early 1940's. Even today 
snakes are almost rare around those lakes. 

Now it is definitely the common impression 
that the traffic between snakes and frogs is over 


a one-way road — with the frogs providing quick- 
lunch meals at the pleasure of the reptiles. How- 
ever, there is plenty of evidence that the larger 
frogs, at least, do get a lot of their own back, 
for when new-born snakes are tender wrigglers 
their amphibious cousins quite often snap them 
up venom and all, and so turn the tables. 
When I first saw frogs eating snakes in the 
Melbourne Zoological Gardens in 1935 my aston- 
ishment was immense — but after all, when one 
considers that frogs are notorious cannibals, often 
devouring one another, and taking such a variety 
of food as beetles, cockroaches and worms, why 
not a soft and tasty six-inch “snakeling?” It is not 
much different from a fat earthworm. Size is no 
handicap; in fact, the giant toads introduced into 
Queensland to deal with cane beetles actually 
relish mice, swallowing them piecemeal. When 
the millions of frogs emerge from cover after sun- 
down to hop about in search of food, it is inter- 
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abroad in the warm darkness. 
safe from the keen eyes of snakelet-eating birds. 


Then they are 


The frog that figures in the Bappenings 


Hyla 


aurea. This is the largest, most familiar gad very 


described bers is ihe Golden Bell Frog, 


common frog of Pithern Australia, with a head 
and body length up to three and a half inches. 
Though technically one of the tree frogs, it can 
not be said to have any tree-living habits. Even 
the adhesive discs of its finger and toes are small. 
It is able to vary its color according to surround- 
ings, changing within half an hour or less from 
bright green above, with noticeable golden streaks 
and spots, to a general dark brown. This is the 
frog which, when handed readily gives off an 


This adult Tiger Snake is in a bad temper and was 
on the point of attacking the photographer. Its 
flattened neck is a sign of its lethal intentions. The 
snake ordinarily preys largely on Golden Bell Frogs. 
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The Golden Bell Frog has a “‘cow-bell” voice and 
the ability to change color from green-and-gold to 
dark brown. It is the largest frog of southern Aus- 
tralia, with head and body length of 3'/ inches. 
irritant secretion that causes indescribable pain 
if it-is transferred from hand to eye by rubbing. 
Numbers of Golden Bell Frogs inhabited 
moated and well-planted open air “grange” at the 
Melbourne Zoo in early 1935, and on this island 
with its rocks, hollow logs and small trees lived 
a hundred snakes which, unless hungry, dwelt in 
harmony with the frogs — just as in the Murray 
swamps, where the lifting of a shelter-log might 
disclose neatly curled reptiles sleeping peacefully 
alongside smug-looking frogs. ‘There were anxious 
moments in the Zoo, of course, when two snakes 
happened to seize the same frog, for unless they 
were separated the larger reptile would certainly 
swallow not only the frog but its smaller col- 
league. 
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_ About the time this “grange” was established 
numerous families of baby snakes were born, 
mainly members of the Tiger species. ‘They aver- 
aged 30 or more to each litter and with the arrival 
of the infant snakes troubles fell upon us. Kooka- 
burras made unobtrusive but very business-like 
visits, departing time and again with small, 
wriggling snakes; Nankeen Night Herons arrived 
after dark and took both infant snakes and frogs; 
and —the most astounding thing to me —the 
Golden Bell Frogs displayed an appetite for the 
new-born Tiger Snakes. 

Curious snake stories are by no means uncom- 


case of exceptionally big frogs and very small 
snakes the termination was a foregone conclusion. 
As an instance of an endurance contest there oc- 
curred one afternoon a classical duel of amazing 
duration. A lively young Copperheaded Snake 
eight and a half inches in length, glided out from 
cover for a late afternoon sun bath, It had partly 
shed its skin when it was spied by a small Golden 
Bell Frog two inches in length. Slowly and de- 
liberately the big-eyed amphibian began to hop 
towards the young reptile. The snake sensed 
danger from this wet-skinned ogre and retreated, 
but its pursuer persisted in approaching and 


eventually the serpent — forked tongue flickering 
rapidly in and out — was forced to turn and face 
its adversary. With a quick movement the frog 


Inevitably, although there would seem to be plenty 
of food to go around, two frogs start eating the 
same snake at the same time—from opposite ends. 


mon in most parts of the world but here was an 
entirely new one, to most Zoo visitors, and even 
the most skeptical observer had to believe his 
eyes. Attacks upon the juvenile serpents were of 
almost everyday occurrence, although not always 
did honors fall to the frog. Nevertheless, in the 
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engulfed the snake’s head and clamped its jaws 
fast. Then began a furious struggle with the 
threshing -body of the pinioned reptile writhing 
and twisting in all directions. Repeatedly it 
turned the frog upside down and coiled about its 
head and body, but grimly the amphibian re- 
tained a hold. 


Twenty-two hours after starting 
to swallow a baby Copperhead, 
the Golden Bell Frog still had 
two inches of tail fo consume. 


Each time the snake relaxed its struggles, the 
frog lost no time in jerking down a little more 
of its victim’s body. Five hours later, at nine 
o'clock in the evening, a party which was being 
conducted through the Australian section of the 
Zoo by spotlight saw the frog squatting stoically 
in the self-same spot, hanging grimly to the half- 
swallowed victim, which had almost ceased to 
_ struggle. 

The victor made little progress over night. 
Apparently an over-wrought stomach refused to 
_ speed up its functioning and by morning the now 


thoroughly dead snake still projected about two . 


inches from the frog’s jaws. In the afternoon, 
twenty-two hours after the commencement of the 
struggle, the frog was photographed with the 
final piece of tail just visible. Unmistakeable evi- 
dence of the snake’s resting place showed in the 
bulge of the frog’s abdomen and the victor was 
more pop-eyed than ever! 

In a state of nature everything would have 
been all right from this point on, but human 
beings interfered and, as often happens, upset 
nature's program. I picked up the overloaded frog 
and posed it for a picture with the tip of its 
victim’s tail still protruding. That was too much 
for the frog. A venomous snake and a twenty- 
two hour struggle it accepted as routine, but not 
the attentions of a photographer, however gentle 
and careful. Internal disturbances of a violent 
nature were observed, and gradually more and 
more of the dead reptile’s tail was regurgitated, 
with the frog actually helping the disgorgement 
with its fore-limbs. Within a few minutes, as we 
watched, that great swallowing feat was com- 


pletely undone and reversed; nearly a whole day 
of hard work was brought to nought. Many times 
since have similar battles taken place, although I 
know of none that approaches this particular one 
in duration of time. 


Complications of the frogs’ meals are not 
always caused by photographers, either. I recall 
one incident in which two frogs attacked one 
little snake simultaneously from opposite ends. 
One clamped down on the head and the other 
grasped the wriggling tail, each swallowing until 
at last their jaws met in the middle of the victim. 
Here they meditated over the problem for an 
hour or two until the more energetic frog made 
up its mind and wrested the prize from the other. 
Undoubtedly captive conditions accelerated some 
of the instances cited here but I have come across 
many examples since, particularly among the 
thick vegetation growing in the snake park at the 
Sir Colin Mackenzie Reserve at Healesville. 

Australia is one place where the old and popu- 
lar story of snakes swallowing their young may 
be witnessed — but not, perhaps, in quite the 
way that some bushmen would have us believe 
such things take place! Adult snakes may oc- 
casionally overtake frogs which have dined wisely 
enough, but too well, on small snakes, and being 
made sluggish by the enormity of their meal, the 
amphibians fall easy prey to the big reptiles. 
Thus many a mother snake may have unwittingly 
avenged the “baby-snatching” by swallowing 
both a frog and her own young one at the same 
time. That, I would say, is about the only way 
the fable of infanticide by snakes could ever 
become fact. 
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New Pictures 
Recent Work of 
Staff Photographer Sam Dunton ; 
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JUST RECENTLY ON EXHIBITION, AND 
CERTAIN TO BE FAVORITES — TWO 
NEW JAGUAR CUBS IN THE NURSERY. 
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A YOUNG EUROPEAN HARBOR SEAL 
CAME TO US BY AIR FROM DENMARK. 
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HAS A WONDERFUL PLAYTHING—AN 


ANDY, OUR YOUNG ORANG-UTAN, 
OLD SACK. 
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ANDY KNOWS VERY WELL THERE’S 
AN OPEN END TO THAT SACK 
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THE BIG TROUBLE IS — JUST WHIC 
END IS THE OPEN ONE? 
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AND THEN, SUDDENLY, HE GETS THE 
GLIMMERING OF A NEW IDEA. 


5 AFTER A LITTLE FUMBLING HE FINDS 
IT — AND HE’S INSIDE. 


t Swims... 
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N THIS AGE OF MIRACLES, there is a tendency 

for all of us to become blasé about the multi- 
plicity of marvels. And naturalists are no excep- 
tion; so many amazing biological facts are reported 
each year that we are always in danger of being 
surfeited with wonders. Perhaps that is why the 
existence of fish that swim upside down had 
never especially excited the Aquarium’s staff, al- 
though we always hoped to obtain some for our 
collections. “Upside Down Catfish” from the 
Congo finally appeared last September on the 
lists of one of the larger tropical fish dealers, and 
naturally we purchased a few. Catfishes of this 
type were imported into Germany before the 
War, but this was apparently the first time they 
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By JAMES W. ATZ 


had been brought to the United States. Neverthe- 
less, we were still pretty casual about the whole 
business. 

Nor did our first look at the fish dispel this 
casual attitude. They were small, a little more 
than an inch and a quarter long, and of a nonde- 
script dark brownish hue. From their general 
appearance they certainly seemed to belong to 
the group of catfishes which contains those species 
reported to swim in a reversed position, but they 
were huddled in the corners of their tank, behav- 
ing exactly the way almost any frightened catfish 
would. We knew that there are species in the 
group that do not swim upside down and thought 


that perhaps these fish were of that kind. 


The newcomers were duly placed on exhibition 
and a day or so later we noticed a couple of them 
moving about their small aquarium. They were 
evidently feeling more at home and had lost some 
‘of their shyness. They were swimming along the 
bottom and up and down the sides of the tank, 
exploring their new environment by using their 
barbels or “whiskers” as catfishes are wont to do. 
Then one that was swimming up the side of the 
tank suddenly launched itself into midwater, by 
means of a maneuver aeronautically known as a 
loop, and leisurely swam across the tank on its 
back! On reaching the other side, it slid under 
a leaf of an aquatic plant and rested there, still 
upside down. From then on we could no longer 
take our upside down catfish casually. . 

We soon discovered that our catfish spent con- 
siderably more time in an inverted position than 
they did in an upright one. The remarkableness 
of this is apparent when it is realized that such a 
position in midwater is taken by other fishes only 
when sick or dead. In fact, most fishes never 
voluntarily turn upside down. A few lay adhesive 
eggs on the underside of stones and other sub- 
merged objects and therefore must turn over in 
order to spawn; thus we have watched a male 
Johnny Darter remain inverted for as long as 
eight minutes at a stretch while cleaning the 
eggs placed on the roof of his nest. Once in a 
while Plecostomus, an armored catfish from South 
and Central America, swims in a reversed posi- 
tion at the surface of the water. But only the 
upside down catfishes regularly swim belly upper- 
most. Human-wise, it is as if there were a race 
of men who habitually walked on their hands. 

Our new catfish can and do occasionally swim 
right side up, but this seems to be a slight effort 
for them. The only times we have seen them rest- 
ing with all their fins motionless was when they 
floated freely, belly uppermost, at the surface, or 
when the belly was lightly pressed against the 
underside of a stone. Although they do not have 
a sucking mouth or fins with which to hold 
themselves, they remain suspended immediately 
under the stone “bridge” in their tank for long 
periods of time without making the slightest ap- 
parent effort to stay there. Close observation 
revealed that the fish have practically the same 
specific gravity as water, being just a trifle lighter 
—that is, they just barely float. Flesh and blood 


are heavier than water, but each fish is equipped 
with a gas-filled swim-bladder to lighten it. This 
organ is visible through the sides of the body at 
a spot just below and in front of the dorsal fin. 
Most fish are able to regulate the amount of gas 
in their swim-bladder and thus can attain a nice 
adjustment with the surrounding medium—which 
it appears our catfish can do, Evidently upside 
down catfish are in stable equilibrium only when 
inverted; yet ours seem able to maintain them- 
selves right side up, too, with very little trouble. 

During slow upside down swimming, the tail 
and paired belly fins (pelvics) are mostly used. 
The upper and lower lobes of the forked tail are 
alternately swung from side to side, resulting in 
a sort of sculling action, while the pelvics are 
gently paddled back and forth. The other fins 
are employed only occasionally. 

The upside down catfishes belong to the genus 
Synodontis of the family Mochocidae. More than 
three dozen different species have been described 
in this genus, all of them from the warm fresh- 
waters of Africa. We have been able to find 
records of only five of them having been seen 
swimming on their backs, however. Our species 
is reported to be Synodontis nigriventris and if 
so, makes the sixth in which this peculiar habit 
has been observed. Some members of the genus 
become 18 inches long; how large our obviously 
baby specimens will grow we can only guess. 

In nature synodontid catfishes feed on a variety 
of both plant and animal substances, and _ this 
omnivorousness is apparently reflected in their 
feeding habits in captivity. Our specimens have 
eaten the ordinary, dry, powdered fish food, the 
minced, raw meat-and-fish mixture we specially 
prepare, and also tubifex worms (small, fresh- 
water relatives of the earthworm) and daphnia 
(small freshwater relatives of the lobster). The 
mouth is on the undersurface of the head and 
when the fish swims at the surface it can readily 
be used to gather in powdered fish food floating 
there. Feeding is more usually accomplished, 
however, while swimming upright over the gravel 
and rocks in the tank. During this operation the 
rather elaborate whiskers evidently come into 
play. The fish have three pairs, two of them with 
numerous side branches. 

As in most catfishes, the head is protected by 
heavy bone and there is a stout spine at the front 
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of the dorsal fin and each of the two pectoral fins. 
The pectoral spines fit into joints in such a way 
that they can be locked in a position at right 
angles to the long axis of the fish. Native lore has 
it that this device prevents Synodontis from being 
swallowed by crocodiles, and, indeed, large Nile 
Perch have been washed ashore, dead, with one 
of these catfish stuck in the throat. The large 
synodontid catfishes make a grunting or squeak- 
ing noise when removed from the water. This is 
believed to be caused by the pectoral spines moy- 
ing inside their joints. We have tested our fish, 
netting them out of the water and listening to 
them, but they make no audible sound, probably 
because they are so small. 

Certain species of Synodontis have interested 
evolutionists because they represent one of the 
notable exceptions proving the rule of protective 
coloration. Most fishes are colored darker on their 
backs than on their bellies. This is called counter- 
shading and its effect is visually to flatten out the 
surface of the creature, making it blend into the 
background behind it. Moreover, a predator ap- 
proaching a fish from below sees its white under- 
parts less conspicuously against the light sky, 
while a predator looking down into the water 
from above sees the darker back against the bot- 
tom. There are quite a few fish not exhibiting 
countershading, but a large number do show it 
to a greater or less degree. What about the upside 
down catfishes which keep their bellies upward 
while they swim? Three of these species show an 
exact reversal of the usual gradation of pigment; 
their bellies are colored dark and their backs are 
light. The weight of this striking confirmation 
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of one of nature’s laws is somewhat diminished, 
however, when it is realized that two other species 
of Synodontis, known to swim on their backs, 
have light-colored bellies. At present our speci- 
mens bring no evidence to bear on this question, 
since they are too young and show only a juvenile 
pattern of light and dark patches and blotches. 
Whether they will eventually assume the inverse 
color pattern remains to be seen. At this stage 
their bellies are just as pigmented as their sides 
and back —an unusual state of affairs which 
perhaps indicates what is to come. 

No one has yet proposed a satisfactory explana- 
tion as to how or why the upside down catfishes 
got that way. We can only speculate on whether 
the habit was just an evolutionary accident or 
was adopted to meet some special condition of 
the environment. The briefly reported observa- 
tions of three French investigators may have some 
bearing on these questions. They found that 
young Synodontis batensoda swam normally dur- 
ing the early stages of their life. As they grew 
older they turned over more and more until they 
came to spend all their time upside down. The 
fish seemed to resist this change, struggling to 
keep right side up, but becoming progressively 
less able to do so. These scientists believe that 
changes in the fish’s swim-bladder were respon- 
sible because this organ was seen to be much 
larger and to be placed lower in the body in 
S. batensoda when compared with another species 
of Synodontis which does not swim upside down. 
Whether the species we now have on exhibition 
ever passed through such a period of struggling 
against itself, so to speak, we do not know; present 


The ancient Egyptians rec- 
ognized the peculiarities of 
the “‘Upside Down”’ fish. 
An easily identified repre- 
sentation may be seen in 
the lower left-hand corner. 


From Kellaway, after Gaillard. 


What appears fo be the floor of the tank in the 
photograph on Page 18 is here shown fo be 
merely an “underwater roof” of stone; the 
upside-down position of the fish is obvious. 


behavior of our specimens certainly gives no indi- 
cation of it. As well as can be determined, they 
seem perfectly at ease when either resting or 
swimming belly uppermost, and, as mentioned 
before, can turn right side up with very little 
apparent effort, even changing from upside down 
to right side up and back again to their original 
position in the course of a single trip across 
their small tank. 

Although these fishes have been recognized 
since ancient times — the Egyptians unmistakably 
pictured them, swimming upside down, on some 
of their friezes — we still do not know the most 
fundamental things about their natural history, 


such as how they reproduce, how fast they grow 
or what creatures are their enemies. Preliminary 
experiments by M. Jacques Daget indicated that 
neither the incidence of the light nor the aeration 
of the water influences their locomotor behavior, 
but more work along these lines is necessary. No 
detailed study has yet been done on their anat- 
omy. Do they have a peculiar brain and is their 
circulatory system modified? What about that 
swim-bladder and their center of gravity? 

Evolutionists, ecologists, behaviorists, physiol- 
ogists and anatomists could all profit by a careful 
study of the fishes that swim upside down. 
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CAREERS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
IN CONSERVATION 


By SAMUEL H. ORDWAY, JR. 


4 Pewee ARE CAREER Joss available for trained 
conservationists today and there are an ever 
increasing number of young people eager to make 
conservation a career. A good many of them as 
yet lack adequate training and understanding of 
the disciplines required to secure employment. 

This situation, I am sure, will greatly change 
in the next ten years. A tremendous conservation 
job has got to be done if the productivity of the 
earth is to be built up and sustained to meet the 
demand of increasing populations for goods and 
of industry for raw materials. The downward 
spiral of resource depletion must be stopped, 
through a blending of the processes of nature and 
science, if we are to increase productivity as 
well as production. This will require a great many 
career jobs, and a great many trained career 
planners, managers and technicians. 

Career opportunities are not all in government 
service. Henry Frazer of automotive fame recent- 
ly concluded that it is wicked to burn, destroy 
or dump into the sea the waste organic matter of 
tobacco-stalks, garbage and urban sewage when 
it is so greatly needed to restore the fertility man 
is daily drawing from the earth. He employed 
organic chemists, soil scientists and engineers and 
built a pilot plant to transform such wasted 
materials into “Pay Dirt,” a dry, odorless, organic 
fertilizer which he is selling at cost now, and can 
soon sell at a profit if he cares to do so. 

With the same thought in mind, the city of 
Milwaukee is turning its sludge into “Milorgan- 
ite,” another valuable product designed to. restore 
to Mother Earth some of her lost riches. 
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Sulphurous wastes of pulp manufacture, which 
have long polluted the streams of many lands, 
are now being converted into sugar by some of 
the more enterprising paper manufacturers here 
_and abroad. 

But industrial waste has not been stopped. In 
fact it continues to increase. These few examples 
of waste utilization are merely indications of the 
awakening of modern man to his problem of 
salvation on a badly plundered planet. In time, 
thousands of other examples will follow, and 
they will require additional career jobs and 
workers trained to translate their technical 


knowledge into applied conservation of the earth’s 
resources. 


Not all of the technical and management prob- 
lems which have to be solved are man-made. A 
recent report of the New York State Conserva- 
tion Department discloses that the oyster beds, 
and indeed all of the shell fisheries, around Long 
Island will have to be closed temporarily, not 
on account of human and industrial wastes, but 
because of pollution caused by the intensive rear- 
ing of domesticated ducks on Long Island. This 
problem obviously calls for technicians, trained 
perhaps in animal husbandry, marine biology, 
chemistry, economics and sociology. The by- 
product of duck-farming, properly salvaged and 
utilized, might become, like guano, more valu- 
able than ducks and oysters combined. 

Quite as important to the future of conserva- 
tion as careers and trained workers, is an in- 
formed citizenry. Man must know enough and 
care enough about his relation to renewable 
resources to enable him to strive intelligently to 
prevent the wasting and consuming of resource 
capital faster than it can reproduce itself. ‘This 
will require increased attention from the educa- 
tional process of our time. As such knowledge 
grows there will follow more ample planning, 
more competent management of resources—and 
additional careers for trained conservationists. 

One discouraging note is the voice of a small 
group of scientists today who delight in insisting 
that man is discovering sufficient new ways to 
increase production and to synthesize food so that 
there need be no fear for the future. This group 
might be called the Cornucopia School of Sci- 
ence. It fails to recognize that increased produc- 
tion brought about by hybrid seeds or other 
forcing methods creates additional drain upon the 
land’s fertility, and that every synthetic food yet 
found—whether made from sawdust or seaweed— 
must have an organic base capable of reproduc- 
tion. The faster our consumption of living things, 
the more trained conservationists we shall need 
to sustain productivity. 

Let us look at the kind of jobs: which are 
available today and some of the problems which 
have to be solved. Then let us consider what 


Forestry has many specialized jobs. In addition to 
timber cruisers who measure growth and stands, there 
are opportunities for entomologists, silviculturists, fire 
wardens and spotters, and a great many others. 
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kind of training is likely to fit young people for 
careers in conservation, and what kind of train- 
ing is available. 

Today the U. S. Soil Conservation Service 
employs about 8,500 technicians trained to con- 
sult with farmers and advise them on the best 
methods of using each of the various sections of 
their land, and on methods of fertilizing, plant- 
ing and cultivating to reduce waste and increase 
both production and productivity. Our state 
agricultural college, experiment stations and state 
extension services are training and employing soil 
analysist and agronomists in increasing numbers 
to meet increasing demands for service from 
farmers who are becoming better informed each 
year as to the need for competent conservation 
information. 

Jobs in range management involve studies of 
soil conditions, the nutritive value of various 
forms of grass cover, the supply of water, the 
struggle against erosion, the effect of pests and 
disease on cattle as well as plants, and most of 
the other problems of land and forest manage- 
ment and animal husbandry as well. One con- 
stant problem is to determine the most economical 
“carrying capacity” of a particular range in a 
particular season. Too many cattle grazing in a 
dry season will not only injure the grass cover, 
perhaps permanently, but will produce lean cat- 
tle of less market value than fewer head of fat 
stock. How many head should be grazed on a 
particular range? And under what conditions are 
five sheep equal to one steer? 

At the recent annual North American Wild- 
life Conference more than 1,000 individuals, 
many of them young, met in Washington to dis- 
cuss the many unsolved problems in the field of 
wildlife management. All of these thousand 
individuals are engaged in careers of conserva- 
tion of wildlife. Many of them are employed by 
State Fish and Game Commissions. Others are 
employed in the management of privately owned 
wildlife areas. Others are engaged in teaching 
wildlife management, carrying on research for 
private organizations or writing for outdoor 
journals. my 

Wildlife technicians require a deal of common 
sense as well as knowledge of animals and their 
behavior. What does it take to find a way to 
control the water level of ponds dammed by 
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beaver so that the raised waters will not kill off 
surrounding trees? Can water levels be con- 
trolled without killing or driving out the beavers, 
which rebuild their dams as fast as the dams are 
destroyed? Inserting an iron pipe through the 
dam at the desired level does not do the trick 
because the beavers plug up the mouth of the 
pipe with mud and brush. It was only last year 
that a wildlife technician found a cheap and 
easy way to keep such ponds at the desired level. 
He used a fibre pipe, easily transported, and 
bored holes all along its sides. ‘The beavers 
plugged the mouth of the pipe, but action of the 
flowing water prevented them from plugging the 
holes in the rounded surface of the pipe! 

What sort of problems confront our fish tech- 
nicians? There are many related to the life, habits 
and environment of both salt and fresh water 
fish of which we know all too little. Consider the 
problem of saving the Pacific salmon blocked 
from their spawning grounds by power dams on 
our western rivers. The problem was not wholly 
solved by devising fish ladders and fish elevators 
which enable the salmon to surmount these dams. 
The problem of how to get the young fish down- 
stream to the sea again remained unsolved. 
Thousands of young salmon are killed each year 
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Wildlife technicians need common sense as well as 
specialized training. It was just practical how-to- 
do-it sense that enabled one technician to discover 
how to control water level behind a beaver dam. 


on the downstream migration because they can 
not survive either the sudden drop over the high 
spillway or the grinding action of the turbines 
into which they are frequently drawn. The fish 
will not go down the ladders their parents 
ascended, and no way has been found to lead or 
direct them into those narrow “escapeways” 
thoughtfully provided by the nature-loving Army 
Engineers. Screens and nets are destroyed by 
debris in flood time. U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service research workers are still experimenting 
with underwater light and underwater electrical 
impulses in the hope of steering these fish away 
from danger and into the escapeways. 

Reports from the commercial fishery centers, 
the Pacific Northwest, the Gulf of Mexico and 
the North Atlantic, indicate that there is a dearth 


of knowledge and a dearth of technicians today 
capable of carrying on specialized studies of the 
habits and production of marine resources. The 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service is urging the 
establishment of additional training centers for 
fishery technicians; most of the work in this field 
is highly specialized in character. 

In the field of Forestry additional opportunities 
for trained Foresters are opening, as state after 
state recognizes that the dwindling resource of 
farm woodlots and other small holdings will not 
be scientifically utilized until technical advice is 
furnished on the land to owners. Groups of 
cooperating farmers and small woodland owners, 
in various parts of the country, are beginning 
to employ, on a cooperative basis, trained Forest- 
ers to advise them with reference to planting and 
cropping of their trees. The schools of Forestry 
throughout the United States which have been 
in operation for many years are turning out for- 
esters today as fast as jobs can be found for them. 

In forestry, too, there are jobs which require a 
variety of training and techniques. In addition 
to the recognized tasks of the cruisers, who 
measure timber growth and stands, research 
workers who measure water run-off under vary- 
ing conditions and soil, slope and forest cover, 
the silviculturists who study the suitability of 
species to environment, the entomologists who 
fight pests and disease, and the fire wardens, 
spotters and fighters, there are numbers of other 


specialized tasks to be performed. As a single 
example of the kind of forest task few people 
know of, weather forecasters are engaged by most 
progressive lumber operators today to predict wet 
and dry periods in advance to enable manage- 
ment to concentrate or disperse its army of 
woodsmen on the basis of fire danger, which is 
affected by daily changes in the weather. 

In view of the limited number of career oppor- 
tunities presently available in conservation it is 
encouraging to know that State and Federal 
Planning Agencies have recently begun to recog- 
nize the need for additional technicians and 
planners, which means additional conservation 
careers in public service. At the present time, 
as Fairfield Osborn pointed out in Our Piun- 
DERED PLANET, appropriations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment towards conservation purposes of every 
nature are less than 1% of the national annual 
budget. 

Even more encouraging to those who feel that 
conservation is more the business of individual 
owners than a problem of expanding government, 
is the fact that many of the largest industrial 
owners and users of resources are today expand- 
ing their staffs of conservation technicians. Private 
timber owners are employing more trained forest- 
ers than ever before. And it is a fact that private 
banks and insurance companies, concerned with 
farm mortgages and loans to improve land usage, 
today employ more land-use technicians than 


State and County Governments combined and 
are expanding these staffs. 

I have said that there are not as many careers 
open in the various fields of conservation work as 
are needed to do what needs to be done, or to 
take care of the many young people who would 
like such careers. By the same token, it is true 
that there are not now nearly enough individuals 
adequately prepared to do what needs to be done. 

It is encouraging to see the great increase of 
interest in the teaching of conservation in the 
schools and colleges of this country which has 
occurred in the last two years. 

A recent survey of thirty leading colleges and 
universities conducted by the New York Times 
discloses that the vast field of conservation, with 
its complex relationships of soil, water, animal, 
plant and human resources, “is just beginning to 
come into its own.” 

Thus it appears that opportunities for training 
in the field of conservation are increasing while 
the number of careers open to trained individuals 
is increasing also. oF 

Let us consider then the nature of training 
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best calculated to fit young people for the several 
careers in conservation which may open to them. 
Specialized courses in soil science and in for- 
estry are of course available in agricultural and 
forestry schools in all parts of the country. Many 
of these specialized courses, however necessary 
to equip a technician, are inadequate to the 
broader needs of today. There is increasing recog- 
nition of the fact that our basic resources of soil, 
water, plant and animal life, are all dependent 
one on the other. The wise management and use 
of any resource requires through understanding 
of the nature and proper usage of each other 
interdependent resource. ‘Therefore, it is im- 
portant for any prospective career conservationist 
to secure a thorough grounding in a large number 
of fields of study. What studies are basic? 
Comprehension of modern geography, the 
relationship of life to its environment, is certainly 
a prerequisite of thorough preparation. Plant and 
animal ecology, study of the relationship of com- 
munities of plants and animals to all of the 
natural forces which effect their development, is 
also essential background knowledge. Human 


Progressive lumber operators keep a careful eye on 
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the weather and particularly the general humidity, 
for they know that a dry spell increases the danger 


of fire. Here a humidity gauge is being examined. 


ecology, which is the very essence of History, 
discloses the manner by which civilizations rise 
and fall by reason of abundance and dissipation 
of resources. History of warfare is largely a rec- 
ord of the struggle of overpopulated, undersup- 
plied nations for greener pastures. So, also, 
studies in demography and sociology reflect upon 
the instability of rising populations dependent 
upon limited renewable resources, and the effect 
of cultural systems upon social attitudes toward 
nature, exploitations and population growth. 
Broad understanding in such areas is a desir- 
able prelude to study of the structure of the 
earth’s surface and the nature of the biosphere. 
Here, the training of the prospective conserva- 
tionist becomes scientific as well as cultural. 
Knowledge of organic chemistry, geology, zoology, 
botany, entomology, ichthyology and hydrology 
are basic to more specialized and technical stud- 
ies. The student may well want to acquire a 


working knowledge of climatology, oceanography 
or limnology, and genetics before he plunges into 
graduate specialization in one or more of the 
applicable sciences relating to the management of 
soils, forests, fisheries; wildlife, watersheds or 
reclamation. 

Opportunities to major in courses of this type 
in preparation for a career in conservation are 
available at the present time in many parts of 
the country. Stanford, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Illinois, Cornell and Yale are among the institu- 
tions disclosed by the Times survey to have 
established provision for such an overall conserva- 
tion training and there are many others offering 
more limited programs. 

But academic study alone will not provide ade- 
quate training for employment. It is necessary to 
combine such learning with observation and 
study on the land itself. For example, along with 
the unique course of study leading to a Mas- 
ter’s Degree in the Conservation and Utilization 
of Natural Resources at Yale, is a proposed lab- 
oratory project calling for the study of inter- 
related factors of resource use on the entire 
watershed of the Connecticut River Valley. ‘This 
project provides for field studies of watershed 
forests not only as a source of lumber and pulp 
through the years but in relation to water pro- 
duction and control, erosion and siltation, and 
wildlife habitat. So, also, it provides for field 
studies of the agriculture of the watershed, in- 
cluding the effect of cropping methods and cus- 
toms on the land itself and on the economy of the 
region. This project also affords opportunity to 
observe and study on a single watershed such 
items as the history of fisheries, the effect of 
pollution, creation of dams and_ power, the 
destruction of wildlife and industrial develop- 
ment upon the economic and cultural life of the 
valley community. 

Beyond the broad laboratory experience im- 
plicit to this kind of directed field study, there 
are practical opportunities for the student tc 
acquire essential training as an apprentice to 
working conservation technicians. For example, 
each year the U. S. Civil Service Commission 
announces an examination for Student Trainee 
(Soil Conservation or Agricultural Engineer) and 
also for the position of Conservation Aid. These 
examinations are open to undergraduate students 


of accredited colleges or universities who are 
pursuing major study in biology, botany, for-- 
estry, soil conservation, agricultural engineering 
or animal husbandry. Appointments as trainee 
or aid are made for the summer months to sub- 
professional positions in the Soil Conservation 
Service in the various states. The positions pay 
from $190 to $227 a month and may lead to 
permanent appointment in the Federal service 
after completion of academic courses for pro- 
fessional careers; such careers start at $2,974 a 
year. 

Open competitive examinations for positions 
in the United States Forest Service running all 
the way from Fire Prevention Aid and Lookout, 
to Timberman and Researcher, are held every 
few years for qualified graduates of Schools of 
Forestry. Positions such as Range and Forest 
Ecologist, Forest Pathologist, Silviculturist and 
Forester are open at salaries which range from 
$3,397 to $7,102 a year. There are also posi- 
tions as Junior Agricultural Assistant available, 
beginning at $2,974 a year, to graduates of ac- 
credited colleges who do not have post-graduate 
degrees. These include positions as Agricultural 
Economist, Aquatic Biologist, Geneticist, Plant 
Pathologist, Entomologist, Wildlife Biologist and 
Zoologist. 

The fact that such positions exist does not 
mean that there are enough career jobs available 
to assure the employment of all applicants who 
meet minimum educational requirements. It is 
probable that with the increased public interest 
in conservation as a career, the number of young 
people who will complete such minimum educa- 
tional work will keep pace with the expected 
increase in openings in the Government Service. 

The field of conservation work should be 
highly competitive. With increased specialization 
it will become ever more desirable for employers 
to select, from increasing numbers of applicants, 
those who possess a broad social and philosophical 
understanding of resource interdependence as 
well as adequate specialization in a particular 
discipline. It will be from the individuals so 
selected that a high order of future conservation 
planning and resource management will come. 
Such broadly trained career workers will have it 
in their power to produce abundance, from 
scarcity, for generations to come. 
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News from the Conservation Foundation 


Water Problems in the Foreground 


HE CONSERVATION FOUNDATION'S research 
i Poe in the field of water, its availability 
and use, has already borne fruit in the form of 
two published reports. 

“Water in Industry,” the first of the two off 
the press, is the summary of a survey conducted 
jointly by the research staff of the Foundation 
and staff members of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. Information and charts in this 
book are based on several thousand questionnaires 
completed by members of the N.A.M. and cover- 
ing basic questions on the subject of water use 
throughout all types of industrial consumption. 
The range and importance of N.A.M. member- 
ship give this publication a unique value in its 
field. ‘The work will have free distribution to all 
Association members, to various Chambers of 
Commerce and to selected water works engineers. 
This book was ready for distribution at the time 
of the N.A.M. convention in mid-December. 

In mid-April McGraw-Hill expects to publish 
“Conservation of Ground Water” by Dr. Harold 
E. Thomas, based on the work in the field of 
ground-water resources completed by the author 
and the Conservation Foundation’s research staff 
during the last two years. The final summary 
chapter of this book was prepared by Dr. Abel 
Wolman of Johns Hopkins University, and Fair- 
field Osborn has written the foreword. 

These are the first published results of the 
Foundation’s research program, and make, we be- 
lieve, valuable contributions to our knowledge 
of the nature of our water resources and of their 
use in industry — especially important data in 
time of emergency. 


Stony Brook Watershed To Be Surveyed 


As a “grass-roots” pilot study which may be of 
great value in planning future land-use research 
projects, the Stony Brook Watershed project in 
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Mercer County, New Jersey, promises to be 
among the more interesting and important under- 
takings of the Foundation’s Research Division. 
This watershed, centering in the Princeton area, 
influences land use over perhaps a typical central- 
Atlantic rural district. If the conservation needs 
for such an area can be defined for long-term 
practice it may well be that this project can pro- 
duce the pattern for similar watershed handling 
not only throughout New Jersey but in other 
areas where comparable conditions prevail. 
Several friends of the Foundation initiated and 
have supported the Stony Brook project, which is 
also of interest to the Princeton Garden Club. 
Under the Foundation’s direction, Mr. John Bar- 
nard of the Philadelphia regional office of the 
Soil Conservation Service was appointed to make 
a survey of the Stony Brook Watershed project 
plan, beginning his work the week of January 8. 
It is hoped that this work will point the way 
for conservation programs in other garden clubs. 


Advisory Council Meets 


Members of the Scientific Advisory Council 
of the Conservation Foundation met with the 
staff for an all-day conference on November 28. 
Over-the-desk meetings at Foundation head- 
quarters were held during the morning with a 
more formal gathering in the afternoon for the 
purpose of considering proposals for further 
Foundation research. Discussion was resumed at 
dinner and during the evening when the latest 
Foundation films were shown. Great benefit will 
be derived from this contact with our advisors. 

The following members of the Council at- 
tended: Robert C. Cook, American Genetic As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C.; Harold J. Coolidge, 
National Research Council, Washington, D. C.; 
Caryl P. Haskins, Haskins Laboratories, New 
York City; G. Evelyn Hutchinson, Yale Univer- 


- sity, New Haven, Connecticut; and Carl O. 


Sauer, University of California, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. R. Tavernier also attended as Deputy for 


-Y. van Straelen, Director, Royal Museum of 


Natural History, Brussels. 


“Living Water” Film Nears Completion 


Cutting of footage for the Foundation’s fourth 
series of educational films, the “Living Water” 


series, is progressing and the material will soon 
be ready for the next editorial step. A 300-Font 
preview was given Society Trustees at their din- 
ner in December. This series is planned for 1951 
release through Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Inc. Plans are also maturing for the Spanish and 
Portuguese sound-tracks for the Foundation’s 
films already produced, these films to be for South 
American use. 


Emergency Delays the Aquarium Project 


B INTO THE Society's hope chest once more 
go our plans for the new Aquarium. The 
New York Board of Estimate approved our con- 
tract with the City last October 19. We pro- 
ceeded at once to prepare our campaign to raise 
the Society’s share of the building’s cost. After 
slightly more than thirty days in the sun, this 
alluring project was regretfully returned to the 
mothballs by action of our Board of Trustees at 
their December meeting — a decision due to the 
conditions of the day. 

In announcing this action to the Society at the 
annual members’ meetings, President Osborn 
said: “A campaign for funds would be untimely, 
to say the least, and even though the funds be- 
came available construction would presumably 
become impossible due to shortages of manpower 
and materials. Consequently, we shall have to 
hold this great project in abeyance until better 
days come again.” 

The decision to postpone the Aquarium Fund 
campaign came a little too late to head off cer- 
tain work that had been started in behalf of this 
great undertaking. ‘Those who attended the 
meetings at the Waldorf on January 3 and 4 
had a tiny preview of what the new Aquarium 
will be like. In the foyer of the ballroom we 
exhibited a model of the building and grounds, 
backed by three superb paintings showing some 
of the spectacular life we plan to have on ex- 
hibition. 

The central one of the big canvases by Carl 
Burger illustrated the animals that will be seen 
some day in the huge outdoor tanks of the new 
Aquarium — Sea Elephants, Sea Lions, Penguins 
and Porpoises. Flanking it were a representation 
of great sharks and rays and a brilliant study of 


aquatic life around a coral reef. The model and 
these three paintings, shown against a deep blue 
background, were magnificently brought into 
key by the superb lighting arranged by Abe 
Feder, who volunteered his services for this 
occasion. 

A campaign book about the new Aquarium 
was almost ready for printing when the No- 
vember-December issue of Anima Kincpom 
went to press. Hence we advertised a limited 
number of the initial edition to help defray cam- 
paign costs. Regretfully again we have been 
obliged to write subscribers for this book telling 
them that it, too, has been postponed. A file 
is being kept of these subscribers’ names. “If, as 
and when,” they will be the first to know that 
the Aquarium book is at last available. 

It is difhcult to relinquish hope for an under- 
taking of such beauty and importance. There 
has been every indication that the community is 
eager for the restoration of the Aquarium. On the 
announcement that we had completed our con- 
tract with the City we received the best possible 
evidence of public support. Once more, to our 
sorrow, we have been obliged to say to these 
friends, “Not yet!” 

This chapter in the erratic life of the new 
Aquarium should not be closed without some 
tribute to the philosophic patience of our Chris- 
topher Coates and his colleagues, Ross Nigrelli, 
Myron Gordon, James Atz and all the Old 
Aquarium staff members who have been waiting 
a decade for this fulfillment of their hopes. 

So many of the plans for the Society have been 
realized in the last few years that it seems a 
certainty that some time — and not too far away 
—the new Aquarium will come true, too. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


NEWS AND NOTES OF THE ZOOLOGICAL PARK, THE AQUARIUM 
AND THE DEPARTMENT OF TROPICAL RESEARCH | 


New Laboratory in Park to Study 
Adolescence in Electric Eel 


A new biophysics laboratory has been estab- 
lished in the northeast corner of the old Primate 
House to investigate neuro-electrical problems in 
connection with the Electric Eel. Special appa- 
ratus, provided chiefly by the DeForest Grant 
Research Fund, will enable us to further certain 
enquiries, already well started, into the differ- 
ences in nervous activity which seem to accom- 
pany the transition from adolescence to maturity 
in Electric Eels. 


“Big Blow” Destroyed 402 Trees 


Four hundred and two trees, of which 342 
were more than 8 inches in diameter, were 
hurled down by the great windstorm of Novem- 
ber 25. No animals were injured. 

The most serious effects of the storm were to 


The storm’s havoc at the Main Gate. 


be seen around the Concourse Entrance, where 
five of the great elms planted in 1907 were de- 
stroyed. ‘T'wo other elms lining the main entrance 
were lifted up and we fear their roots were 
severed, so that they will not survive. 
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Was the Platypus Ever Extinct? 
So Question House Explains 


Now that Question House, the Zoological 
Park’s information center about animal life, has 
closed for the winter, the staff is compiling its 
records of the past season and wondering what — 
if anything — was in the minds of some of the 
inquirers after zoological knowledge. 

The prize question stemmed from a_ visitor 
who came directly to Question House from the 
Platypusary, a few yards away, where our two 
Duck-billed Platypuses were on exhibition. After 
discussing Platypuses intelligently for several 
minutes, the visitor asked: “Now, when was it 
that Platypuses became extinct?” 

The staff explained that Platypuses never 
were extinct — else there wouldn’t be two very 
lively ones in the Bronx Zoo. The visitor said; 
PJ nie 

Some other questions thrown at the Question 
House staff in recent months were: 

Why can’t storks whistle? 

How old does an Elephant have to be before it has ears? 
How can you tell when an animal has a headache? 
What was the life span of Tyranosaurus rex? 

Does a baby Hippopotamus have gills? 

How many skins does an elephant have? 

What is the purpose of Giraffes? 

Altogether, Question House answered 13,970 
inquiries directly, or by telephone or letter, in 


1950. 


In Praise of Our TV Show 


Within two weeks after the Zoological Park’s 
television show, “Saturday at the Zoo,” closed on 
December 2, the Zoo received 3,370 letters and 
postcards urging a continuation of the program. 
Almost all the messages commented on the edu- 
cational nature of the shows and many remarked 
that “such programs are what television needs, 


instead of so many puppet, cowboy and blood- 
and-thunder programs.” To date, no sponsor has 
been found who agrees with this verdict, how- 
ever. 


Department of Tropical Research 
Begins Its 49th Expedition 


On January 19 the Forty-ninth Expedition of 
the Department of Tropical Research left New 
York on the SS Alcoa-Pointer. The ports of call 
of the steamer will include Bermuda, Virgin Is: 
lands, La Guaira, Guiria, Puerto Sangre, Caripito 
and finally Port-of-Spain, Trinidad. 

The members of the staff leaving by steamer 
included William Beebe, Jocelyn Crane and 
Ellen Ordway. The others will follow later by 
Pan-American plane. These are Henry Fleming 
and John Cody, artist. Their trip will take only 
eight hours, without stop from New York to 
Trinidad. 

One hundred and four pieces of luggage, cases 
and boxes were taken by steamer, including all 
the final equipment necessary to complete the 
Simla laboratory. In the transportation of this 
and in many other ways the Alcoa Steamship 
Company continued to give us most generous 
support. In our luggage were many instruments 
which are the gifts of sympathetic members of 
the Zoological Society. 

On or about February 1 we will reopen Simla 
laboratory and begin our second year there. Part 
of our activities will be of a general nature, 
gathering for publication details of the environ- 
ment in preparation for long term investigations. 
Our warmest wish is that, instead of reading 
descriptions and looking at our paintings and 
photographs, all interested members of the So- 
ciety could see for themselves, at first hand, the 
beauty and the rare sights of the two hundred 
acres of wild jungle which are now at our dis- 
posal for scientific investigation.—W. B. 


A New Explanation of the 
Lymphocystis Disease 
One of the most mysterious of fish diseases is 
lymphocystis, a condition characterized by pecul- 
iar growths, containing enormously enlarged cells, 
on the fins and body. Fishes, both freshwater and 


marine, from many parts of the world are known 


A Pigmy Marmoset from the headwaters of the 
Amazon is now at home in our Animal Nur- 
sery. This is the world’s smallest monkey. Our 
specimen is young, but is almost full-grown. 
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to suffer from it, and in Europe and the Great 
Lakes it attacks considerable numbers of flounders 
and pikeperch, important food and gamefishes. 

For years it was believed that this disease was 
caused by a virus. The evidence was circum- 
stantial, but since none better was forthcoming 
this explanation was generally accepted. 

Since 1937 Dr. Nigrelli, the Aquarium’s Path- 
ologist, has been studying lymphocystis. Quite 
recently he hit upon a new explanation for the 
disease, one which seems to fit the facts better 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


DRAGONS IN AMBER. By Willy Ley. 328 pp., illus. The 
Viking Press, Inc., New York, 1951. $3.7 


Readers of Mr. Ley’s previous ie “The Lungfish, 
the Dodo, and the Unicorn,” will recall that he has an 
extraordinary knack for making the history of an animal 
— the stages of our knowledge of it — into a kind of run- 
ning story that is accurate as well as lively. His new book 
contains fifteen chapters on subjects ranging from amber 
and the reconstruction of Chirotherium barthi from 
footprints through frozen mammoths, Pere David’s Deer, 
the Giant Panda and the New Zealand Takahe to eels, 


than any other. Dr. Nigrelli discovered that the 
tremendously enlarged cells — once thought to be 
virus-induced — are identical with the eggs of 
certain copepod parasites. These small relatives 
of the crab and lobster live on the gills of fishes 
and are always found on individuals suffering 
from lymphocystis. Dr. Nigrelli reported on his 
findings to the American Society of Parasitolo- 
gists at the AAAS meetings held recently in 
Cleveland.—J.W.A. 


good deal like listening to a museum curator, with a 
thorough knowledge of the history of his specialty, 


spinning yarns among non-technical friends. 


BIRD LIFE. By Edward A. Armstrong. Frontispiece in color, 
24 photographs, 2 wash drawings and 45 text-figures, pp. 152—ix. 
Oxford University Press, New York, 1950. $2.50. 


How birds live is a subject of wide general interest 
and one to which naturalists are devoting constantly 
increasing attention. In this little book, Mr. Armstrong 
has compressed a vast amount of material into relatively 
few pages. There are sixteen chapters, each devoted to a 
special subject and treated with an admirable economy 
of words. Little that is new is included, but, as in the 
author’s “Bird Display and Behaviour,” much of the 
knowledge already gained is carefully summarized. The 
illustrations have been drawn or selected for their use- 


ginko trees and Japanese Beetles. 


Reading them is a 


fulness in supporting the text. L.S.C. 


New Members of the New York Zoological Society 


Founder in Perpetuity 
David H. McAlpin 


Patron 


George F. Baker, Jr. 


Fellow 
Dr. Mont A. Cazier 


Life 
Edward C. Delafield 
Robert Greenleaf 


Lee J. Kenyon 
Mrs. Katharine S. Rosin 


Contributing 


Luis Abella, Jr. 
Horace M. Albright 
Charles Allen, Jr. 
Jack R. Aron 

William C. Beller 
Charles A. Berns 
Mrs. F. M. Blagden 
Mrs. John F. C. Bryce 
Mrs. David Tod Bulkley 
Henry L. de Forest 

C. Douglas Dillon 
William Edgar 

Mrs. John C. Evans 
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Duncan Graves 

Albert H. Gregg 

N. Penrose Hallowell 
Mrs. R. L. Hamill 
Charles C. Harris 

Mrs. F. K. Hollister 

Mrs. Richard C. Hunt 
Thomas I. Laughlin 

Miss Margaret Bispham Levey 
James M. Lombard 

Edgar J. Marston 

Allan J. McIntosh 

B. C. Ohlandt 

Mrs. Dean C. Osborne 

F. Van S. Parr, Jr. 

John Pierrepont 

Miss Mary Lyle Price 
Mrs. Morris McKim Pryor 
Charles C. Rumsey 
Henry Scheuermann 
William H. Shefheld, IIT 
Mrs. Jennie H. Sinclair 
Emil Stern 

Miss Charlotte R. Stillman 


Mrs. Walter Knight Sturges, Jr. 


Mrs. Arthur Hays Sulzberger 
S. R. Swenson 
Harold H. Swift 


(Between November | and December 31) 


Mrs. Rush Taggart 

Mrs. Read Taylor 

Earle S. Thompson 

Miss Margery L. Van Norden 
Howard A. Van Vleck 
Daniel P. Wainwright 

Mrs. Sylvan E. Weil 

John S. Williams 


Annual 


Archibald G. Alexander 
Mrs. M. Christine Allen 
Mrs. Philip Bastedo 
Mrs. Morris B. Bender 
Catello H. Buonocore 
Dr. Burrill B. Crohn 
John P. Duane 

Robert B. Hall 

Mrs. Joseph A. Jordan 
Henry T. Koonce 

Miss Helen Mactague 
Ernest M. Milch 
Raymond Louis Neubauer 
Miss Gail Price 

Master Brian Reiter 
Samuel Silverman 
Richard Wallower 
Addison Webb 

Eliot L. Williams 
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Needs your help! 


; Vi: NEED MORE MEMBERS. 


We need more people who have a keen interest in the Zoologi- 
cal Society's program of Conservation, Education and Research, 
who want to have a share in the important and exciting things we 
are planning and doing. 

Everyone who loves Nature, everyone who is conscious of our 
national need for conservation, is a potential Member of the New 
York Zoological Society. 

By these tests many of your friends must qualify. Won't you 
serve your Society by calling the desirability of Membership to 
their attention? They and you will gain in Society services as the 
Membership grows—to say nothing of the stimulation of partici- 
pation in the Society's activities. 

A simple postcard addressed to the Membership Department at 
the Zoological Park (New York 60) will bring you full informa- 
tion about the Society’s program to aid you in soliciting Member- 
ship. You will also be supplied with Membership application 
blanks. 

We truly need your help in this important matter. It would aid 
us mightily if each Member were to bring in at least one Member 


Dinahete Osbonr— 
President, 
New York Zoological Society 


more. 


